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brought the first Ganders with them. Today, still, there are more Ganders in Sussex than in any other English county.
Leaping the centuries, we come to a Joseph Gander, who, in 1703, wrote a treatise in which he asserted and vindicated "the glory of her sacred Majesty Queen Anne in the Royal Navy and her absolute sovereignty as Empress of the Sea." He also wrote another work, insisting that "the glory of this kingdom doth depend upon a national fishery." Whether he was an ancestor or not, I cannot be certain, but as we are a seafaring and pedagogic family, I should think it likely. Today his works are listed in the great index of the British Museum, rubbing shoulders with mine, and two technical books under the names of my half-brothers Allan and Sandford.
My father was a shoemaker's son and his mother was Irish—Mary Ann Driscoll. The Irish streak may account for the Bohemian cheerfulness of the crowded household which I joined as the eleventh surviving child, being christened Leonard Marsland. The Marsland came from my mother— Ellen Marsland—daughter of a Birmingham business man. Father's first wife, daughter of a merchant service captain, had left him a sorrowing widower with nine children.
Mother was one of the most courageous .and devoted little women this world has seen. She did not know the meaning of physical fear. My first lesson in human prejudices was to notice the Cockney hostility roused by her slight Midland accent. I was her chief weakness and was shockingly spoiled. She was nearly forty when she took over the management of this large ready-made family, having the help of one wretched slavey, paid a few shillings a week, plus the desultory efforts of her acquired daughters. Soon there were two additional drones, my brother Stanley, a survivor of twins, and myself. My birth—on June 27, 1902—must have been difficult, for there is a mark on my forehead today probably caused by forceps.
The country was gay, from end to end, with flags, bunting and illuminations. This had nothing to do with the obscure happenings in Limehouse. The day had been chosen for King Edward VII's coronation, but, as the King fell ill, the